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FOREWORD 



The committee is pleased to present this study, which was prepared 
for its use by the Economic Research Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. The information was requested in connection with the 
committee’s hirings on S. 10, & bill to revitalize rural and other eco- 
nomically distressed areas. 

This study— the first of a series and the first of its kind — is an over- 
view of the economic and social conditions of rural America. It mar- 
shals relevant statistics to demonstrate existing problems, highlights 
trends, and facilitates a better understanding of the needs m these 
areas. The study contains five categories — population ; income and em- 
ployment ; health and education ; housing ; ana government services and 
facilities — which graphically compare rural regions with our metro- 
politan centers. 

The statistical data indicates that large segments of rural America 
are underdeveloped pockets within our highly industrialized econ- 
omy. It underscores the compelling need for action to correct the eco- 
nomic and social imbalance betw een rural and urban communities. 

The factual material on income, education, and employment tells its 
own story — indicating that the standard of living in rural America is 
far below the national average. The committee looks forward to fur- 
ther studies from the Economic Research Service. These will build 
upon this informational base and explore existing trends and alterna- 
tive policies for the future. 

The committee is indebted to the Department of Agriculture for 
compiling this information and particularly grateful to Mrs. Helen 
W. Johnson, Dr. Lynn M. Daft, Dr. William C. Motes, Mr. Calvin 
Beale, and Dr. Lindley E. Juers f o r their help. 

John L. McClellan, 

Ohaiiman , Committee on Government Operations. 
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LETTER OF TRi TSMITTAL 



U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

Economic Research Service, 
Washington,D.C., May 3,1971. 

Hon. J ohn R. McCijsluan, 

Ghairman, Committee on Government Operations, 

U.&. Senate, Wcshington, D.G. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : In response to your letter of March 18, 1971, 
to Secretary Hardin and subsequent discussions with your staff, I am 
hereby transmitting a descriptive report of the economic and social 
condition of rural America. 

I trust this information will be helpful to the work of yorv Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. We will be submitting ike other 
studies you requested as they are completed. 

Sincerely, 

M. L. Upchurch, Administrator. 
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INTRODUCTION 



What Is Rural America? 

This document is designed to describe the economic and social con- 
ditions and trends of rural America. It is a statistical compilation even 
though it is recognized that statistics do not do full justice to human 
characteristics. It highlights the problems of rural people according 
to where they live, and in contrast to where others live. 

The concept of rural America is widely used and understood, but 
in fact is not precise. It has different meanings when viewed philo- 
sophically, historically, and statistically. In general, the problems char- 
acteristic of rural Americans are found in the areas which lie outside 
of metropolitan centers. Problems of availability of data sometimes 
dictate that rural and urban designations be used in place of metro- 
politan-nonmetropolitan. Neither of these concepts is discrete noi easy 
to apply statistically. 

Tlie rural population, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, in- 
cludes persons living in the open country or in towns of less than 
2,500 people. It is subdivided into the rural farm population which 
comprises all rural residents living on farms, and the rural non- 
farm population which includes the remaining^ rural population. The 
urban population comprises all persons living in urbanized areas and 
in places of 2,500 or more outside of urbanized areas. 

The concept of urbanized areas was adopted by the Bureau of the 
Census in 1950 to provide v better separation of urban and rural popu- 
lation near the larger cities. An urbanized area contains at least one 
city of 50,000 population (or twin central cities with a combined popu- 
lation of at least 50,000), and may be thought of as divided into the 
central city, or cities, and the remainder of the area, or the urban 
fringe. 

The metropolitan-nonmetropolitan residence categories are based 
on delineations of standard metropolitan statistical areas. SMSA’s, or 
metropolitan areas, contain centers of 50,000 population or more. Non- 
SMSA’s, or nonmetro areas, comprise the remainder. There are cur- 
rently 243 standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States. 
States. 

These are broad definitions which do not explain many variations 
in their application. As population settlement and density patterns 
differ in and around cities and in outlying areas, arbitrary decisions 
are made about how to classify the resident population. People live 
in a variety of situations today that defy easy classification. For ex- 
ample, a subdivision of 50 homes and only 200 people, outside the 
boundaries of a small city (less than 50,000 population), but clearly 
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the outgrowth of that citj, , is treated as rural. A military installation 
out in the country, with thousands of men and hundreds of depend- 
entSj and containing streets, schools, stores, and other typical features 
of cities was previously classified as rural, but is now included in the 
urban population. Farms inside an incorporated area are also con- 
sidered urban if the incorporated population is 2,500 o_ more. 

In a sense, we are the slaves of the data available to us. Tiie reader 
should be aware that narrow statistical definitions that remain largely 
constant over time can fail to capture the full significance of emerging 
situations. A neat compartmentalization of society into urban and 
rural, or even metro and nonmetro, categories can show differences 
and trends and is the best tool available, but it hides many complex 
degrees and variations in rural and urban America. 

The data presented are 1970 data whenever possible, but in other 
cases, they are for the most current year available. 

Presentation of the Data 

The material in this document is presented in five categories: (I) 
Population; (II) Income and Employment; (III) Health and Edu- 
cation; (IV) Housing; and (V) Government Services and Facilities. 
Each of these sections is introduced by an overview statement on the 
subject matter included. The tables and charts are accompanied by a 
brief narrative on the particular set of figures presented. 

The data are from the Economic Research Service and other sources, 
which are indicated in each case. 



THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITION 
OF RURAL AMERICA IN THE 1970’s 



The principal characteristic of change in U.S. population since 
World War I has been urbanization. Urban growth from migration 
and natural increase has gone on apace. The rural sector has become 
predominantly nonfarm. Our population has become increasingly con- 
centrated in the metropolitan land areas, while other large portions of 
the country have been partly emptied out. 

The coastal areas of the United States continue to attract rural 
migrants, although at a lower rate than was true in the 1950’s, while 
the Great Plains, intermountain and other areas are becoming more 
sparsely populated. Three States, two of them in the northern Great 
Plains, had a net loss in population between 1960 and 1970 — North and 
South Dakota and West Virginia. 

Although the rural population has remained at about the same level, 
54 million, for the past five unlades, the farm population has become a 
steadily smaller proportion of it. Three fifths of the rural population 
was composed of farm people in 1920; by 1970, the portion was only 
one-fifth. Decline in agricultural employment has accounted for con- 
tinuing outmigration of the farm population, especially where non- 
f^rm jobs have not filled the gap in farm employment. 

The most significant, and continuous, migration over the past two 
decades has been from rural to urban areas. Even though the pace of 
t}>is migration has slowed, the U.S. population is still highly mobile. 
Every year since the late 1940’s, about one-fifth of the people have 
changed their residence. 
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